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difficulty of stopping it. England also took the
legitimate position under international law and
warned her merchants that, while it was none of
the Government's business to prevent such trade,
they practised it at their own risk, subject to well-
understood penalties agreed upon among nations.
The merchants nevertheless continued to take
the risk, while both they and the authorities
of the Confederacy thought they saw a way of
minimizing the danger. Instead of shipping sup-
plies direct to the Confederate ports they shipped
them to Matamoros, in Mexico, or to the West
Indies. As these ports were in neutral territory,
the merchants thought their goods would be safe
against capture until they left the Mexican or
West Indian port on their brief concluding passage
to the territory of the Confederacy. Nassau, then
a petty West India town, was the chief depot of
such trade and soon became a great commercial
center. To it came vast quantities of European
goods which were then transferred to swift, small
vessels, or "blockade-runners/' which took a
gambler's chance and often succeeded in eluding
the Federal patrol ships and in rushing their
cargoes safe into a Confederate port.
Obviously, it was a great disadvantage to the